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VORUORT 

Der hier vorgelegte Bericht von Maresi Nerad beabsichtigt, ausl Sndischen Le- 
sern sowohl die Entwicklung des Hochschul systems als auch den Stellenwert 
ausgewahlter Forschungsansatze in der Bundesrepublik Deutschland vor Augen 
zu ftihren. Sie zeigt auf, in welchem Kontext sich die Idee der Gesamthoc.'i- 
schulen entwickr It hat und welche Erfahrungen im ImplementationsprozeB gewon 
nen wurden. Dabti werden ausfUhrlich die Ergebnlsse der Studie Liber die Impl 
mentation von Gesamthochschulen dargestellt, die wir vor einiger Zeit publi- 
ziert haben. ^ 

Der Beitrag von Maresi Nerad soil jedoch nicht als Buchbesprechung verstan- 
den werden, sondern hat seine eigenen Akzente. Insbesondere ftir den auslSn- 
dischen Leser stellt er die Diskussion Uber Gesamthochschulen und deren Aus- 
wirkungen in einen weiteren Kontext von Entwicklungstendenzen des Bildungs- 
systems und der Bildungspolitik. Vor all em macht Maresi Nerad am Bei spiel 
der Gesamthochschulentwicklung deutlich, wie verschiedene Denkansatze der 
Implementationsforschung die Wahrnahme und Interpretation von Pol iti kern 
und deren praktische Umsetzung pragen. So wird deutlich, wie wichtig es bei 
der Lekture wissensLha^'tlicher Analysen des liochschul systems ist, sich auch 
mit den zugrundeliegenden Forschungsansatzen auseinanderzusetzen. 

Ayla Neusel Ulrich Toichler 



1 Cerych, Ladislav; Neusel, Ay1a; Teichler, Ulrich; Winkler, Helmut: 
Gesamthochschule - Erfahrungen, Hemmnisse, Zielwandel. Frankfurt 
unu New York: Campus 1981. 

Cerych, Ladislav; Neusel, Ayla; Teichler, Ulrich; Winkler, Helmut: 
Implementation of Higher Education Reforms: The German Gesamthoch- 
schule. Paris: European Cultural Foundation. Institute of Education. 
1981 . 



FOREWORD 

The following paper aims to inform non-German readers about developments 
of higher education in the Federal Republic of Germany and to assess vari- 
ousresearch approaches. It describes the context in which the concept of 
the comprehensive university emerged and the experiences gathered in the 
process of implementation. Maresi Nerad refers in detail to the findings . 
of a study which we published some time ago J 

The paper by Maresi Nerad is, however, not merely a book review, but it 
is an analysis in its own right. It discusses the development of the com- 
prehensive university in broader context of trends in education as well 
as in education policy. It especially emphazises the impact a choice of 
various implementation theories might have on the perception and inter- 
pretation of implementation processes. Thus, the author suggests that rea- 
ders of educational system analyses ought to be aware of the underlying 
approaches and the role they play in research. 

Ayla Neusel Ulrich Teichler 



1 Cerych, Ladislav; Neusel, Ayla; Teichler, Ulrich; Winkler, Helmut: 
Implementation of Higher Education Reforms: The German Gesamthoch- 
schule. Paris: European Cultural Foundation. Institute of Education. 
1981 . 

Cerych, Ladislav; Neusel, Ayla, Teichler, Ulrich; Winkler, Helmut: 
Gesamthochschule - Erfahrungen, Hemmnisse, Zielwandel. Frankfurt 
und New York: Campus 1981. 



ABSTRACT 



The purpose of this paper is twofold. Firstly, it reviews the current litera- 
ture on implementation with particular emphasis on the latest German litera- 
ture (not yet translated into English). Secondly, it reflects, upon the use 
of implementation analysis as a means both for analysis and for 
prediction of higher education reforms in Germany. 

Using the recently published implementation . .jdy of the German Gesamthoch- 
schule , this paper argues that the implementation approach is useful as an 
analytical tool for the analysis of the Gesamthochschul -Reform but does not 
help determine the success or failure of the reform. It concludes that the 
researcher's perspective on the subject will largely determine any final 
evaluatibn. 

Further, it will be argued that the analytical quality of the approach is only 
of limited use for predictions of outcomes and for prescriptions of success- 
ful implementation strategies. Lessons from history might guide us as well 
in our search for clues for tomorrow. 

This paper does not attempt to review the study of the Gesamthochschul e. 
The interested reader is referred to the excellent, short, English publica- 
tion of The Institute of Education of the European Cultural Foundation in 
Paris (December, 1981).^ 
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1 . The German Gesamthochschule. a Worth-While Case Study Testing 
the Implementation Approach 

The Gesamthochschule (Comprehensive University) has been defined as a 
"higher education institution bringing together and associating in one form 
or another hitherto separated types of German higher education, in parti- 
cular universities or technical universities, teacher training colleges 
(PSdagogische Kochschulen) , technical colleges (Fachhochschulen) and 
possibly also, Fine-Art Colleges (Kunst- und Musikhochschulen) . This 
description already indicates the absence of a clear definition qf the term 
GHS and shows the wide range of aspects covered. 

The idea of the Gesamthochschule concept emerged in 1970, as d^rji answer to 
the widely debated necessity of university reform in West Germany. The 
principal issue was the adaptation to mass education at the university level. 
The concept of the GHS tried to tie together several reform ideas. These 
ideas ranged from economic considerations, such as increasing the number of 
highly qualified young people and assuring the international competitiveness 
of the German economy ("Educational Catastrophe" - Bi Idungskatastrophe, 
Georg Picht, 1963) to the democratic ideal of equal opportunity for all 
citizens ("Education is a citizen's right" - Bildung ist BUrgerrecht, 
Ralf Dahrendorf, 1965). Three overall goals were meant to be accomplished 
with the establishment of the Gesamthochschule, which was set out to become 
the organizational model for all German higher education institutions. 
These were: 

- changed access policy in higher education, 

- articulation between levels of the vertical structure of the different 
higher education institutions, 

- expansion of higher education offerings through the inclusion of more 
applied courses. 

Ten years later, comparing the outcomes with the intended, though vague, goals, 
we find that the GHS did not become the organizational pattcf i for all 
German universities. The reform experienced a fate similar to that of many 
grand plans. Goal distortion, partial achievements, dissolution of the 



* In the following, I will use the abbreviation GHS. 
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initial aims or their replacement by other objectives are phenomena well 
known in policy implementation analysis. But they have very rarely been 
studied with regard to higher education reforms. 

The GHS is a very interesting and at the same time very difficult case for 
the study of the implementation process. It is interesting 
because several implementation processes within one reform policy can 
simultaneously be observed. Federalism in Germany creates a quasi -experimen- 
tal situation. Both the effects of modification of the program and the 
effects of different implementation strategies in the eleven LSnder (states) 
can be observed. It is a very difficult case due to the com- 
plexity of the reform. 

The implementation study of the German Gesamthochschule hoped to answer the 
following questions: 

- How successful was the GHS program in accomplishing the three basic goals? 

- Did .he selected strategies match the goals? 

- Is it enough looking at governmental planning policies for social change, 
when we adequately want to analyse the GHS? 

- Ca- we find a destinctive implementation pattern in the higher education 
field as compared to housing, social services, or the private sector? 

- What are the contributions and limitations of the implementation approach 
for the analysis of the reform events of the past decade? 

This paper will focus on the last question and will reflect on what 
we can learn from this study about the use of the implementation approach 
for future programs ana better strategies. But first, some basic facts about 
the GHS reform might ease the pursuit of the discussion on the use of the 
implementation analysis. 
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2. Basic Facts on the Gesamthochschule 
2.1 Dissatisfaction with the Old University 

Since the mid-sixtips the university reform has become a major issue in West 
Germany. The organization and administration of the German university as 
well as its mode of research and instruction, established in the early 19th 
century, was still in existance in the early sixties. Even the Allies after 
1945 had not fundamentally questioned its structure. At latest in 1963, with 
the book of Picht, Die deutsche Bi Idungskatastrophe (the German educational 
catastrophy ) , the crisis in German education became publicly apparent. 
Factors contributing to this situation were the authoritarian structure of 
the ordinarian university, the social exclusi veness of its students (only 5 % 
from working class background), the uncoordinated and outdated curricula, 
and the inefficient and often irrelevant practical traini i, particularly in 
the natural sciences. However, the main reasons for the crisis were per- 
ceived as quantitative. 

Student enrollments had increased rapidly from 195,670 in 1952 to 305,386 
in 1970. OECD publications of the sixties and the studies by Denison (1962) 
and Schulz (1962)^ emphasizing the relationship oetween economic growth and 
investment in schools, higher education and research created great anxiety 
among the German politicians and educational policy makers. It was thought 
that West Germany was in danger of becoming a nation which leased patents 
on inventions developed elsewhere. As a means of warding off the danger of a 
"technological gap," drastic increases in the number of secondary school 
graduates were proposed, and these graduates were to receive a more practi- 
cally oriented higher education. 'Talent reserves' were discovered in pre- 
dominantly Catholic areas, in rural areas, among the children of workers 
and farmers and among women. ^ 

The motives of the key actors of the reform - students and non-tenured 
faculty (Assistenten) -, however were non-economic ones. They were interested 
in changing content and structure of study and research at the university. 
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2.2 Formulation of Goals 

Between 1967 and 1972 educators and the three political parties (SPD, FDP, 
CDU/CSU) developed a multitude of concepts and plans encompassing th.ee 
central goals (see Figure 1). 

(1) The eased transfer was expected to reduce irregularity 
of opportunity according to social background and sex. In additior^, it was 
hoped the establishment of comprehensive universities would reduce regional 
disparities in the supply to colleges. 

(2) The synthesis of the scientific orientation of 
the universities with the practical orientation of the non-uni- 
versity institutions of higher education was considered appropriate for the 
needs of modern society and was depicted as more socially just. A more 
practice-oriented higher education system was expected on the one hand to 
increase the social responsibility of scholars and on the other hand to 
prepare students to act as responsible citizens. 

(3) The creation of shorter routes in higher education 

(4 -5 years as against 6 - 7 years of traditional university study) was ex- 
pected to satisfy the increased demand for higher education and the need for 
more qualified labour while reducing the cost for each student. 

2.3 Goals versus Outcomes 

Goals (Figure 2): In 1970, the Federal Ministry of Science and Educa- 
tion proposed the Gesamthochschule to become the one organizational model for 
a 1 1 German higher^ education. Within the Gesamthochschul -System students 
would be able to choose between different levels of training. The curriculum 
was to be more oriented toward occupational requirements, while vocational 
courses were to become more theoretical and academic. Cerych et al . 
classify the many objectives according to their underlying motivations. 
The objectives related to: * 

- equality of opportunity and individual development; 

- a "radical -democratic" concept of social change; 

- improving the capacity and performance of German higher education. 

Outcomes (Figure 3): Ten years later, according to Cerych^, the 
results are meagre if compared to the far-reaching goal of establishing 
a new system of higher education. 



Figure 1 : From Dissatisfaction to Goal Formation 
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Figure 2 : From Central Goals to Objectives 
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expected results 



1. Structural reorganization of the German higher 
education system 

2. Association arid integration of different organiza- 
tional and curriculum forms 

(University + Teacher College + Technical College) 

3. Equalisation of opportunities through articulation 
between different higher education institutions, 
widening the access to higher education 

4. Shortening of the length of studies, thus reducing 
. the costs by increasing the number of students 

5. Curriculum reform, linking of theory to practice, 
improvement of the relation between education and 
employment 

6. Inner structural reform, a new faculty structure 
(one single body), development of interdisciplinary 
teaching and research 

7. More effective use of the personnel and physical 
facilities 

3. Greater interregional equality of opportunities in 
highe>^ education 



Figure 3 : Goals versus Outcomes 
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3. More effective student counsel- 
ling and guidance 
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education didactics' 
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Outcomes 
(1981) 



GHS was not adopted as the organizational model for 
all GermaTThigher education institutions. 
DnTy 6 'real' GHS have been established, enrolling 
5 % oT the total German student population 



GHS developed project-oriented studies, interdisciplin- 
ary learning and research and teaching geared to 
practice 



Higher percentage of working class student at the GHS 
than at the university 



GHS Kassel Berufspraktische Studien (vocational 
practice studies) 



Majority of students opted for larger university type 
of courses (5.2 years); expenses per GHS student 
similar to expenses per university student 



No integrated faculty and staff structure among short- 
cycle and long-cycle studies 

Existing universities remained separate. They did not 
want to be associated with new 'less' prestigious 
institutions 



8. Inter-regional equalisation of 
educational opportunity 



( + ) 



Increase in higher education enro' Iment in areas with 
previous low enrollment 

* Hochschulrahmengesetz (Framework Act for Higher Education) ' 

** It is questionable whether the larger number of working-class students results from better counsellinn or from the 
regional location fo the GHS. The study does not talk about counselling or guidance. 
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(1) Basically, an additional type of institution has simply been established. 

(2) Out of the 11 Lander, only two created Gesamthochschulen are approximating 
the pattern envisaged. They enroll about 5 % of the German student population 
(see Appendix, Table 1). 

(3) These institutions succeeded in extending university-type education to 
students not admitted to traditional universities and these students then 
achieved results comparable to those who were traditionally admitted (see 
Appendix, Table 2). 

(4) Some of the GHS, in particular Kassel, have succeeded in giving their 
courses a more practical orientation ("vocational practice studies" - Berufs- 
praktische Studien). 

(5) The vast majority of the students have opted for longer university-type 
courses, whenever they had a choice. This can be taken as an indicator of 
the failure to make short -cycle courses more attractive (consecutive and 
y-model; see Appendix, Table 3 and Figure 3). 

(6) The GHS were successful in serving a region and increasing the chances 
of students from blue-collar background in obtaining a university degree 
(see Appendix, Tables 4 and 5). 

(7) The GHS have not succeeded in developing an integrated staff structure 
uniting teachers of different status and discipline. 

(8) The GHS institutions did not provide "cheaper" education (expenditure 
per student; see Appendix, Table 6). 

(9) Presently the GHS are preoccupied with gaining recognition comparable to 
that of traditional universities ("academic drift"). 
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3. Implementation, a New Research Area and Policy Analysis Approach 

It is surprising to note that researchers such as Cerych -nd Teichler, other-, 
wise quite cautious in comparing educational systems, adapted so freely in 
their European study a methodology which emerged from the American experience 
with its American federal policies, i. e. using the implementation analysis. 
Previously, in Germany, social reforms were analysed by using constraint 
analysis or program evaluation. Constraint analysis shows how an excellent 
idea failed because of unfrivorable circumstances. Program evaluation, on 
the other hand, assesses tne success of a plan/program by looking at its 
outcomes without being :onc.erned with the reasons for success or failure. 
Both approaches mirror the planning euphoria of the 1970s when it was be- 
lieved that social change could be planned, that an excellent plan would more 
or less automatically produce successful results. Thus, only outcomes were 
evaluated by contrasting them with the stated goals. 

Implementation approach, however, views the outcome as the result of a bar- 
gaining process among the various actors. It emphasizes the process 
of carrying out a policy and explores the reasons for the deviations from 
the original goals. By doing so, the apprc-.ch assumes that goals will 
"naturally" change during the process of program realization. Moreover, they 
could prove that changes belong to the nature of the reform process. Changes 
are "healthy" resulcs of bargaining, of mutual adaptation. 

While in the U.S. most implementation studies showed how federal reforms 
failed because of too grand gods, and thus criticized the government, in 
Germany, it seems that the use of implementation analysis has provided a 
relief function for engaged Social Democratic educational reformers. These 
reformers have been able to show that the governmental plan was after all 
not that bad nor totally unsuccessful. 

Renate Mayntz (1980) shows how the development of implementation research 
is linked to the political reform era of the late 1960s:^° 

"As long as one doubts whether the government really intends to 
develop social reforms and whether it is willing and capable to pursue 
its proclamation?, social scientists will focus on the content 
of policies and will analyze the political arena in which these policies 
were adopted. But once they trust the government's good intentions (as 
U was the case in the Johnson era with the 'war against poverty' or the 



social -democratic coalition in Bonn around 1969), the research interest 
shifts to the realization of the well intended reforms. Then 
researchers are motivated to show the observed and anticipated failures and 
the final effects o." the policy. This historical context o^ the implementa- 
tion research explains first why reform studies focus on political reform 
programs with relatively clear goals rather than the execution of programs 
involving routine tasks by governmental bureaucracy. Secondly, the histori- 
cal context accounts for the 'top down' view, the concentration on the 
government and the policy rather than on target groups or the social en- 
vironment for which the reform was designed." 

Mayntz goes as far as to state that political programs which aim at social 
• reforms allow the social scientist a positive identity with the reform. Thus, 
research studies show an affinity to bureaucratic models and are centered 
around the analysis of control strategies from the federal to the local 
level. 

In the following section I will briefly provide an overview of the fast 
growing implementation literature since the publication of Derthick's 
New Towns in Town (1972) and of Pressman and Wildavsky's Implementation 
(1973). I do not intend to be exhaustive in the literature review but rather 
wish to present a systematic framework. The literature on implementation can 
be grouped into three distinct approaches and models according to their 
underlying assumptions about organizational behaviour and planning strategies 

(1) the planning-control approach or managerial model, 

(2) the interaction approach or bargaining model, 

(3) the evolutionary approach or learning model. 

In this paper only the conceptual framework of Renate Mayntz (1980) will be 
described in detai ' Hnce her latest work on implementation has not yet been 
translated. 

3.1 Planning-Coritrol Approach or Managerial Model 

This approach expects policies to have relatively clear goals. It examines 
how much of these goals has been realized, focusing on the program delivery 
process after the policy formulation. Success of ci policy is measured 
against the policy's objectives. In order to plan for a successful implcmop- 
tation, factors influencing goal fulfillment are investigated and the identi- 
fication of these factors results in the design of appropriate control 
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strategi*' Consequently, the central issue of this research direction is 

the analysis of the relation between yoals and outcomes and of the forces 

which bring about either a gap or an identity of the outcomes with the 

1 2 

expectations. Majone and Wildavsky (1979) point out that although this 
model recognizes an implementation failure due to an infeasible plan, it 
fails to acknowledge that constraints are only discovered during the imple- 
mentation phase. 

1 3 

Sabatier and Masmanian (1979, 1980) are representatives of a planning- 
control approach to implementation in identifying three variables - tract- 
ability, statutory and non-statutory - which affect the achievement of 
statutory objectives. They suggest effective policy implementation through 
tight management control mechanisms (incentives and sanctions) by administra- 
tors. Their conceptual framework is based on a rational decision making 
model within a bureaucratic process. 

This view dominates among the participants in the symposium on "Successful 
Policy Implementation" (published in Policy Studies Journal, 1980).^^ The 
authors overemphasize the capability of law and ordinance to change the 
surrounding reality. They stress central regulation and control of hierarchies, 
They seem to view "independence" and "discretion" as a potential threat to 
successful implementation. 

1 5 

Elmore (1978., 1980 ) labels this top-down view as "forward mapping." Ob- 
viously he sees the federal government as the top, as the starting point 
of a chain of steps aiid the target groups as the bottom, as the very end. 
From this end the policy analyst should design the implementation strategies 
backward ':o the top, the actual beginning. In his 1980 article he argues 
that forward mapping "reinforces the myth that implementation is controlled 
from the top." He criticizes 'forward mapping' as an analytical strategy 
which treats only a narrow range of possible explanations for implementa- 
tion failures. "^^ As an alternative to the pi anni ng-control approach he 
proposes 'backward mapping,' a non-hierarchical, informal, bargaining 
model . 

Hi? argument could be more forceful had he been thoughtful in his choice of 
wvords. "Forward mapping" suggests that the top is the actual beginning, the 
starting point of ideas and actions, while the target groups are backwards. 
His language still implies hierarchy and formality. 
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3,2 Interaction Approach or Bargaining Model 

The interaction approach views policy formulation and program implementation 

^ single bargaining process with different actors at differer.c 
lovels. Each actor uses his power to influence the outcomes. Thus. /the 
original goals inevitably change. Therefore, success of a policy i.s not 
measured by comparing outcomes with the intentions of pol icymaker^^ but is 
regarded in all aspects as conditional. This model minimizes the/ importance 
of goals and plans. / 
17 

Bardach (1977) has been among the first writers to conceive ,6f implementa- 
tion as the strategizing behaviour of various actors. Van Horn (1979)^^ 
carries further this notion of tension and bargaining betwee;^ different 
actors and develops a coherent framework categorizing influential factors at 
federal, state and local levels into three sets of variables {policy 
standards and resources, national policy environment, local policy environ- 
ment). He views the relationship between federal, state. /and local elected 
officials as shaping both the content of the policy and the events occuring 
during the implementation phase. However, he does not identify which actor 
controls which variables. j 

Similarly. Berman (1978. 1980)^^ draws attention to the behaviour of- different 
actors in different implementation settings. He distinguishes between a macro 
(federal) and a micro (local) level of implementation. Yet he mainly focuses 
on the micro level arguing that the outcomes of a social policy depend on 
local delivery. In his view a policy is successful when both the local orga- 
nization and the policy mutually adapt to each other during the three phases 
of micro implamentation (the mobilization, delivery implementation and insti- 
tutionalization phases). Referring again to Elmore (1980) we can consider 
Berman's accentuation of micro-implementation as 'backward mapping'. 
Elmore, who emphazises more the prescriptive side of implementation research, 
takes the micro:approach one step further and suggests starting the analysis 
at "the very last stage, as the specific behaviour of the lowest level of the 
implementation process that generates the need for a policy." 

Browning, et al . (1978)^^ and Weatherly and Lipsky (1977)^^ would agree with 
Elmore's focus on the non-hierarchical, the informal, the dispersal of control 
and the bargaining situation. Their theory of thp street-level bureaucrats 
states that the coping patterns (routinizing and simplifying) of these men 
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and women at the policy delivery level substantially determine implementa- 
tion. 

Majone and Wildavsky (1979) disagree with the idea of the interaction 

approach "that the function of the implementation process is to satisfy the 

psychological and social needs of the participants, regardless of the actual 

policy results." Thsy correctly indicate its weakness, saying, that "we feel 

the emphasis on consensus, bargaining and political maneuvering can easily 

23 

lead to preconceptions that implementation is its own reward." However, 
they indicate that the model "carries interesting evolutionary overtones." 
This leads them to propose their viewpoint of evolutionary implementation 
as a compromise. 

3.3 Evolutionary Approach or Learning Model 

The evolutionary approach declares that program realization is a process in 
which modifications of the original program continuously take place. Changes 
occur because (a) the actors consider them as nec>?ssary in certain situations 
or (b) conflicting goals demand a change. This approach assumes the initial 
plan is always incomplete and thus requires modification along the way during 
implementation. In the process, individuals attempt to learn new behaviour 
and the organization tries to learn how to change its coordination, control 
and information system. Success is relative. It depends oh which viewpoint 
we take. 

Majone and Wildavsky, the major representatives of the evolutionary approach, 
cope with the issues of complexity, confusion, haphazard development, ir- 
rationality and uncertainty by indicating that events continually occur and 
influence each other. The realization of a plan depends both on its intrin- 
sic qualities (the underlying theory upon which policy problems are concep- 
tualized) and on external circumstances. Accordingly, implementation influ- 
ences policy, just as policy influences implementation, 'wildavsky and 
Majone suggest that successful implementation must rely on 1 e a r n i n g, on 

"know how," on invention rather than on instruction and command. Discretion 

24 

as a strategy is "both inevitable and necessary " 

But what do we really know about learning? We know, for example, how a persor 
can learn a foreign language. But what is necessary to make policy makor. 'nd 
implementers willing to learn? Under what conditions do they learn Ijest w^h- 
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out control and sanction? Can implementation learning be institutionalized? • 
Do organizations learn? 

- As plausible as the evolutionary compromise approach appears it does not 
provide us with a clear framework for explanations. 

- The Sisyphus work of searching for analytis and action strategies myst 
be repeated in every single case, over and over. 

3.4 An Analytical Paradigm for Implementation Research 

In her 1977 article "Die Implementation politischer Programme, "^^ Mayntz 
defines implementation as the execution of laws or the accomplishment of 
programs. At this time she saw implementation as separate from program for- 
mulation and presented three factors that crucially influence the implementa- 
tion process: 

- characteristics of the policy; 

- characteristics of the implementation agencies; 

- characteristics of the target groups. 

Curing this early phase of German implementation research, only public admi- 
nistration organizations were identified and analyzed as policy implementeV-s. 
By 1980, as a result of several research projects on implementation,^^ the 
definition was modified and the analytical paradigms were altered and expanded. 
"We speak of implementation when political goals are present and actions are 
intentionally undertaken for the realization- of these goals. "^^ Mayntz's 
modified analytical categories are as follows. 

{ 1 ) The Different Types of Policies : 

- There are ^^ d i s t <^ i b u t i v e and r e g u 1 c d r y policies. 

- There are different intervention strategies (laws, 
financial incentives, promotion, process control mechanism, e.g., codetermin- 
ation laws). 

- Policy goals are often vague and contradictory. 

- Programs differ in scope (time, content, local versus federal). 

- The more open the design of a program the more likely vnll be the 
learning and adaptation process. 

o 9'-: 
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(2) The Implementation Structur e; 

German researchers distinguish beVween the implementation structure and 
the implementation field. The implementation struc- 
ture is the structured system in which the implementers operate. Con- 
trary to the earlier view where implementers are always 
governmental agencies, in the recent paradigm these are professional asso- 
ciations or independent local groups. But in most cases, they are organiza- 

' tions and not individual persons. The implementation structure is- character- 
ized by a non-hierarchical network configuration in yihich the uCtors know each 
other through former interactions. Consequently, previous conflicts as well 

• as accumulated 'goodwill' will be transferred to the new program. Therefore, 
we have to distinguish between the formal and informal relations among the 
implementers. In addition, this network of organizations is more flexible, 
more adaptable and more clientele-oriented than the traditional governmen- 
tal bureaucratic organizations. 

(3) The Implementation Field : 

The implementation field is the arena in which interest groups and the target 
population act. It is characterized by unforeseen ele- 
ments which influence both the goals and the goal realization process. 
These events are stimulated by the attitude of the interest groups and tar- 
get population toward the state and their acceptance of or opposition to 
state intervention. 

These redefined variables are closely connected with the modified paradigms. 

(1) Goals become more and more clear during the implementation process. An 
'open' program creates a learning situation for all actors. 

(2) The hierarchical -bureaucratic organization model does not fit the imple- 
mentation reality. There are always non-governmental, non-hierarchical 
organizations which function as implementers. Besides, the state and the 
local level operate in certain fields with a high level of autonomy. In 
addition, administrators do not always behave in conformity to the goals. 
They are charged with the fulfillment of multiple functions and try to use 
the given resources or discretion for their own organizational purposes. 
The administration itself is under pressure to succeed and has only limited 
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tools tc force the local level into changed behaviour patterns. Thus, the 
admin ••ration tries to avoid conflicts. But again, the behaviour of both 
the administration and th t of the target group depend on the con- 
tent of the policy. 

(3) The mechanistic model of a planning-control approach must be exchanged 
for an interaction model functioning within a complex system. And yet, as 
Mayntz indicates, a real change of direction in the implementation research 
does not seem to have occured. Only the focus has widened and the analytical 
paradigms of the bureaucracy theory and decision making theory in political 
science have proven to be inadequate for the reality. Indirectly, the 
rationalistic concept of planning became revised. Consequently, 
implementation analysis cannot clearly define success or failure of a poli- 
cy. Success or failure can only be judged from an overall system's view of 
whether policies contribute to the long-term solutions of social problems 
or to the adaptation to a changed environment. 

Mayntz admits that a theory still needs to be developed. It should not be an 
Isolated theory of implementation alone, but rather must be part of a 
"Theorie politischer Steuerung der Gesellschaft" (a theory of political 
•self '-regulation). 

In summary, the literature on implementation illustrates a wide range of 
different opinions. On the one extreme, hierarchical control, central regu- 
lation, ability of the statute to structure implementation, the belief in 
the excellence of a policy, and "forward mapping" are 
emphasized. And, on the other extreme, dispersal of control, discretion, 
non-statutory local variables, social forces which capture and change the 
forces and "backward m a p p i n g " are accentuated. These 
views range from an optimistic belief in the "rationale" of the 
implementation process to a more sceptical uncertainty about 
the complexity and multiplicity of the process. 

What approach does the implementation study of the Gesamthochschule adopt? 
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4. On Choosing an Implementation Approach 

The authors Cerych, Neusel, Teichler, and Winkler select an 'open approach' 

for the analysis. They claim to have applied neither a strict planning- 

control orientation nor a strict evolutionary approach but rather to have 

collected information according to a list of 'influential factors' taken 

from available literature. Yet, looking at the structure of their study, a 

strong leaning towards the Sabatier/Masmanian rational decision-making model 
29 

is obvious. 

The researchers choose to focus on the course of events of the 
0 f f i c i a 1 sanctioned plans, announced in the 1970 version of the 
Federal Framework Law for Higher Education and passed in 1976. They compare 
the present achievements with the official federal and state goals and 
analyse the differences in terms of potential influential factors collected 
from the available literature. These clusters of factors are: 

- the impact of changed socio-economic conditions and educational politics 
between 1970 and 1980 on the reform program; 

- governmental implementation strategies; 

- decision-making structures and processes within the GHS and between the 
state government, the universities and GHS; 

- the influence of individual actors or groups of actors; 

- the importance of financial resources. 

The authors proceed in five steps; 

(1) They describe the context of the Gesamthochschul-idea. 

(2) Then they elaborate on the official goals and expectations. 

(3) In the next step, they survey the actual achievements (6 existing GHS) 
and identify the reasons for these achievements. 

(4) Then they compare the factors having led to the implementation of the 
GHS with those factors having caused the non-implementation of GHS. 
They describe those situations in which the government at one point 
had decided to establish the institutions and where some 'Efforts wore? 
undertaken for launching the reform. (Here, we find Mayntz's definition 
of implementation as having these two components.) 

o 
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(5) And finally they compare their identified factors for the successful 

implementation in the two states (Nordrhein-Westfalen, Hessen) with 
each other. 

With this procedure they hope to answer the question whether the factors 
identified as influencing the implementation process of social policies 
are identical with those relevant for the GHS reform. 

Only six Gesanrthochschulen are studied and not the eleven as we can read 
in Peisert (1979) (see Appendix, Table 1). These are the six GHS which 
comply with the basic concept of the reform: (a) accepting students from 
academic secondary schools and vocational high schools and (b) offering 
different degrees within one discipline. Five GHS (Duisburg, Essen, Pader- 
born, Siegen and Wuppertal) are in the state of Nordrhein-Westfalen and 
one, Kassel, in the state of Hessen. Bayern founded four comprehensive 
institutions which connected different types of courses under one admini- 
strative roof but did not establish any coordination 
or integration of corresponding non-university and university 
courses. Therefore, these institutions are excluded. (In the meantime some 
of them have already given up the name Gesamthochschule. ) 

The research group proceeds by focusing on a detailed description of goals 
and outcomes and on the forces which bring about either a gap or an identity 
of outcomes with the expectation. We recognize the close application of 
the planning-control model. 

However, when it comes to the assessment of the outcomes the writers are 
aware that the evaluation is highly delicate and will differ totally 
according to the perspective adopted. And I would add: A decision about 
what is 'success' and what is 'failure' reveals more about the value of the 
researchers than about the reality of the object under study. Different in- 
terpretations of the present achievements are taken into account in the 
German publication. Two separate final analyses are presented: an 
insider, view by the German research team, all from the Center for 
Research on Higher Education and Work at the Comprehensive University of 
Kassel and an outsider view by Ladislav Cerych of Paris, the 
director of the eight country comparative study. Cerych interprets the 
results in the light of the huge discrepancy between too ambitious and 
conflicting goals and their limited f u 1 f i 1 1 m e n t s . For 
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him the results of the GHS policy have been rather limi^ted. He writes: 

"No more than six such institutions approximating to the pattern envisaged 

at the outset were created. ... Though nowhere formal ]y stated, the GHS 

30 

enterprise as initially conceived is almost certainlWat an end." 

His assessment is fully based on the application of the planning-control 
concept and not, as the authors claim, on a "mixed ^dodel" of the planning- 
control approach and the evolutionary or learning r/odel . Cerych neglects 
the learning process which the people involved undergo. To illustrate the 
point, I refer to the Pressman/Wildavsky study of/the Oakland Project ,. which 
is described in their bpok Implementation (1973)/. Two of 
the key people of the Economic Development Admirvi strati on 's employmei^t 
effort in Oakland later became very influencial/ in increasing minority 
employment. In their capacities as Board Presicient of the Oakland port and 
as Major of the City of Oakland they could apply what they learned' during 
the implementation of the Oakland Project. / 

I am not arguing that participation in the project caused them to seize a 
particular office - although they may have - I am arguing that people 
acquire during the implementation process personal resources which can lead 
to the actual goal fulfillment later than rationally planned. 

Cerych also disregards the fact that any change in the educational system 
takes a long time to show its effect. Changes in an entire system involve 
changes in personal attitudes and behaviour and in organizational be- 
haviour. He minimizes the 18 % participation of students from working 
class backgrounds; however, considering the German university has only 
10 % working class population, 18 % is significant. 

Neusel, Teichler, and Winkler, unlike the planning-control model, evaluate 
the results in terms of the situation before and 
after the existence of the GHS. Thus, they avoid taking official goals 
as the point of measurement. The German team interprets the results in the 
light of Mayntz's analytical paradigms: success or failure can only be 
judged from the overall view of the system. They assess the establishment 
of the comprehensive universities as a successful step towards a more 
diversified system of higher education. Those are a n e w type of 
higher education institution in Germany with differentiated and diversified 
course offerings. They are more adapted to the regions and they function 
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as agents of curricular reforms for all higher education institutions. 

By focusing on the situation before and after the exi stance of the GHS 
they broaden their frame of reference, taking into account the fact that 
goals change during the implementation process. In this respect they 
clearly apply the evolutionary model. 

We can see how the choice of a particular approach determines the evaluation 
of success or failure, and one might argue that the researcher's choice 
depends on his/her knowledge of the subject as well as his or her attitude 
towards the policy as Mayntz has stated in her article. So far, the litera- 
ture does not provide us with guidance choosing the right analytical approach 
for the content we study. Considering the choice of the analytical tool for 
research on higher education reforms, two hypotheses might be drawn from 
the study. Firstly, an outsider though very knowledgable about 
higher education, may be tempted to opt for the clearest navigable way 
through the multi-facet field of the German federalistic higher education 
structure. Thus, as a starting point, he might more easily consider the ideal 
model of implementation, assuming clear goals and rational strategies, as 
against a more "messy" analysis of networks of institutions and their 
historical relationships to each other. 

Secondly, the German educational system is well known as a classical hier- 
archical system in which university governing statutes and even individual 
faculty appointments are subject to formal state approval. This fact might 
tempt an outsider to decide on a top-down planning-control approach while 
insiders, being au courant, can more easily take up the interaction 
approach functioning within a complex system. They know the networks among 
the different organizations and their relationships. They are familiar 
with the past interaction patterns of organizations and their present 
adaption to a changed environment. And therefore, success and failure of 
a policy can look different for an analyst coming from the 'inside' or for 
one coming from the 'outside.' 
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5. What Do We Learn for Future Implementation ? 

Implementation Analysis claims not only to be a method explaining failures 
or success of past policy programs but also to be a tool for future 
policy implementation. As presented earlier in this paper each of the 
published implementation studies has tried to identify the major factors 
influencing the outcome of a policy. Similarly, in the German implementa- 
tion study, Cerych and Sabatier identify variables which are influential 
for success or failure of a program. These are: 

- nature of the reform goals; 

- degree of inconsistency of the proposed reform goals with the established 
rules of the system; 

■ - sufficient financial resources; 

- degree of support by the implementers; 

- degree of support from other actors and groups affected by the reform; 

- the changing environment. 

Here, I will only focus on the motive of the goals and the 
financial support and ask what we can learn from the 
study with regard to future higher education reform in Germany. According 
to Cerych the large discrepancy between intention and outcomes of the 
German Gesamthochschul -Reform is due to too large and conflicting goals. 
Thus, can we conclude that smaller goals, conforming more to the dominant 
educational policy trend are more likely to be implemented? 

The study itself does not allow us to draw such conclusions. The more 
modest GHS plan, a cooperative university, was not 
implemented. The cooperative GHS model suggests an institution where each 
principal constituent unit (university, teachers training college and 
technical colleges) maintains its autonomy. These units develop a loose 
association, with consultative links encouraging easier student transfer 
possibilities. This model was favored by the CDU/CSU parties. 

All SIX existing universities are i ntegrated types of GHS. 
They provide study patterns corresponding to both the academic (long-cycle) 
and vocational (short-cycle) types of higher education. They have extended 
access to secondary school leavers who would formerly have been denied it. 
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(This was favored by the SPD/FDP parties.) In this case, the more far- 
reaching program was implemented. On the other side, we have learned that 
one of the original goals, according to which all German higher education 
was to have been organized into GHS-type institutions, has not materialized. 
Consequently, we might assume a middle-of-the-road innovation must be the 
solution. But, because of the failure of the GHS to become the model for 
all higher education institutions, the Gesamthochschulen face many pres- 
sures now. These are due to the fact that the German higher education 
system is characterized by total uniformity in terms of statu.-.. There is 
no hierarchical pyramid of more or less prestigious institutions. Thus, 
it is impossible for some institutions in the system to have a changed 
mission and purpose without aff ecting^al 1 others. Therefore, the GHS are 
now confronted with a severe/pressur^ either to adapt themselves completely 
to the university or to the/pachhocr^schule. A middle-of-the-road solution, 
a new type of organization/for some/ higher education institutions, causes 
extreme problems. Besides/employee^, the employers preserve a distinct 
difference between the university and the Fachhochschule. Graduates with a 
short- :ycle diploma f ron/the GHS are placed on the same posts as graduates 
from the Fachhochschule and consequently paid the same salary as their 
colleagues with a Fachhochschul -diploma. Consequently, the majority of the 
students are striving for the long-cycle education, that of gaining a 
university diploma. If all higher education in«;titutions had changed 
the employer could not discriminate against the graduates of the GHS. 

As a result, we learn from the study that it depends on the content 
of the reform whether goals must be small or large and whether they must 
be clear or vague. In the summary chapter of the English pi'blication Cerych 
comes to the conclusion that vague and far-reaching goals were virtually 
unavoidable because of th.e need to reach political consensus for the 
GHS reform. So we are back where we started. What lessons can we learn 
regatding the nature of the goals for future successful implementation? I 
am afraid we might have only become more sensitive towards the complexity 
and the nature of goaHs. but we do not receive any specific clues for future, 
more successful implementation of German higher education reform. 

In regard to the financial resources, many studies on impleT-n- 
tation including that of Cerych and Sabatier, argue that lack of sufficient 
financial support hinders the implementation of a reform. But in the Germ.m 
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case, financial resources were never a problem. On the contrary, a worsen- 
ing of the economic situation might have been an incentive to establish 
many GHS, since they were designed to bring about a coordinated and there- 
fore more efficient organization and to improve resources (laboratories, 
research facilities) for the Fachhochschulen and teachers training 
colleges. But as the study indicates the GHS reform was stopped before 
the oil crises and before reduced governmental spendings for the 
higher education sector. What can we learn for future implementation? 
Sufficient financial resources might not always support successful reform 
implementation, and scarce resources might not always prevent the realiza- 
tion of a reform program. And where do we turn from there? 
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6, Learning from History 

It can be argued that we might get some guidance for predicting the out- 
comes of higher education reforms in Germany from a view beyond goals and 
strategies. 

We can learn from the past history of reforms in education. By this I mean 
we should know the history of the educational institutions of the country 
under study. That includes both the history of the different sectors of 
a country's educational system, and the history of the interaction among 
the different sectors. 

In the case of Germany, analysts of higher education need to be knowledgable 
at least about the secondary system and the advanced vocational schools. 
Both are the feeder schools for the university. Secondly, they should 
know about the history of the relationships among the federal government, 
the eleven states and the university. Policy analysts are trained in 
organizational theory which tells us that organizations are inert. The 
larger the institution the longer it takes to change it. Thus, the analysts 
can turn to historians of education as a source of advice. 

For example, Fritz Ringer, an historianand sociologist of education writes 
in Education and Society in Modern Europe (1979)^^; 

"The time has come to move beyond monographic studies of individual insti- 
tutions. For educational systems are true systems. Their parts are inter- 
linked. No history of the German technical institutes can neglect the non- 
classical secondary schools. ... Faced with the apparent disappearance of 
certain curricula or groups of pupils after some new piece of legislation, 
the careful historian is bound to rediscover them under another name or 
in a neighboring compartment within a nearby unchanged overall structure." 

Whenever he talks about- the "history" or the "historian" we can substitute 
analysis or policy analyst. 

In the case of the German Gesamthochschule we find an educational reform, 
just prior to the GHS, with a very similar fate: the reform of the Ge- 
samtschule (comprehensive high school, in the following refered to as GS). 
It took place at the secondary level. The reform goals were very similar 
to those of the GHS, except designed for one level lower in the educational 
system: to bring together and to associate hitherto separate types of the 
German secondary educational level. (Gymnasium, Realschule and Hauptschule ) 
The objectives led to two models of Gesamtschulen: the cooperative and 
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the integrated comprehensive GS. The GS reform practically mirrors the 
GHS reform in its underlying motivations and visible outcomes. We can 
describe the results as follows: now, the GS is accepted as a separate type 
of secondary school. It has ceased to be considered the model for all 
German secondary schools. It is the far-reaching concept which has been 
more successfully implemented. 

We find GS in SPD/FDP governed states. The integration of teachers from 
the different types of schools into one staff body was unsuccessful 
(different salaries). A higher percentage of working class children attend 
the GS as compared to the same level at the Gymnasium. The employers treat 
3S-graduates like Real schul -graduates and not like pupils with 5 years of 
Gymnasium. 

It seeins obvious that conclusions can be drawn from the Gesamtschul -ex- 
perience for the outcomes of the Gesamthochschul -Reform. 

In the recent German history of higher education we have another example 
of the relationship between the federal government and the states, the 
states among each other, and the states and the university: the concept of 
a federally initiated, centralized, distance study (Fernstudium im Medien- 
verbund). Between 1967 and 1973 members of the University Association for 
Distance Study and representatives from the state governments designed a 
higher education reform for distance study. Its motivation was to bring 
about reform of the university curriculum, to improve the capacity and 
performance of higher education, and to open the university to formerly 
excluded groups of society. This plan failed to reach consensus among the 
11 states, and was heavily boycotted by the universities which feared the 
lowering of academic standards and an increase in federal control over 
higher education. Today, the only visible evidence of the reform is the 
University of Distance Study in Hagen, Nordrhein Westfalen (Fernuni versi - 
tat) . 

Policy analysts in Germany asked to design a better GHS im- 
plementation might be more successful in takinq what can be learned just 
from the two historical examples within the German education system than 
from a focus on the tight scope of goals and the matching stratc-gie: . t 
seems worthwhile to enlarge the vision and to widen the time perspecL: 
when we want to use implementation analysis for predictive and prescipMv-^ 
pornoses . 
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One final reflection about the origin of the implementation analysis. 

The different implementation models are developed in the US by policy 
analysts. (Wildavsky founded the School of Public Policy at the University 
of California, Berkeley, where Bardach is on the faculty and where Berman 
and Elmore taught as visiting professors.) This newly established profes- 
sional school socializes its students to intervene as outsi.de experts in 
any kind of organizational political problem. They are called in by deci- 
sion-makers for a limited time. Being an outsider, always ?,iort of time, 
and pressed for demonstrable success, they rely on standard informants, 
easily collected data, and short-time assumption. They work ahistorical 
because they have to prove that their work makes a difference. This develop- 
ment might explain in some way why the implementation analysis focuses 
narrowly only on one sector of a system andon a relatively short time span. 
And being so "objective", the policy analysts devise a method which has no 
taxonomy, no hierarchy of goals. 

In borrowing this method, Cerych treated the different goals of the GHS as 
if they were all equal. For example, the difficult task of providing a link 
between science and practical experience is evaluated pn the same level 
as the GHS goal providing more effective student counseling and guidance. 
Or, the interregional equalization of education, the increase of working 
class students, another goal of the GHS, is treated as if it were equal to 
the more efficient use of higher education facilities. It is a travesty to 
treat all educational goals as equal. 
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Figure 2 ; German Institutions of Higiter Education 
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Figure 3: 
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Ta{)Jt»_l : German Institutions 


of Higher 


Education, 1950 ■ 


- 1980 






Higher Education Institutes 


1950 


1960 


1970 


1975 


1977 


1980* 


Universities 


31 


33 


40 


49 


50 


54 


Comprehensive Universities 




— 




11 


11 


6** 


Teachers Colleges 


78 


77 


32 


33 


31 


13 


Fine-Art Colleges 


18 


25 


27 


26 


26 


26 








98 


136 


136 


95 


TOTAL 


143 


152 


211 


266 


265 


229 



Source: Peisert, H. and Framhein, G. Das Hochschulsystem in der Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland . Stuttgart, 1979, p. 21. 

*Source: Der Bundesminister fur Bildung und Wissenschaft (1981). Studenten an 
Hochschulen 1975-1980 . Bonn 

**Excluding the Bavarian cooperative GHS. 



Table 2 : 


Students at German Higher Education Institutions by Typeb of 
Institutions and by Disciplines, 1977/78 (Per 1,000 students) 






Disciplines 


Universities, 
Teachers Colleges, 

Fine-Arts Colleges GHS FH 


Total 






thou. % thou. % thou. % 


thou. 


% 



Philology, cul- 
tural sciences. 



sport 


240,0 


34.8 


14,5 


25.8 


2,3 


1.4 


257,6 


28 . 2 


Economics , soc- 


















ial sciences 


143,0 


20.7 


15,5 


27.6 


57,8 


34.9 


216,3 


23.7 


Math , natural 


















sciences 


127,9 


18.5 


7,2 


12.8 


2,9 


1.8 


138,0 


15.1 


Engineering 


68,8 


9.9 


14,0 


24.9 


87,7 


53.0 


170,5 


18.7 


Medicine, dental 


















medicine, veter- 


















inary medicine 


64,5 


9.3 


1,3 


2.3 






65,8 


7.2 


Agronomy 


16,3 


2.4 


0,9 


1.6 


6,0 


3.6 


23,2 


2.5 


Art 


30,3 


4.4 


2,8 


5.0 


8,7 


5.3 


41 ,9 


4.6 


TOTAL 


691,8 


100.0 


56,2 


100.0 


165,4 


100.0 


913,3 


100.0 



vSource: Bundesminister fiir Bildung und Wissenschaf t. Grund- und Strukturdaten 1978. 

Bonn, 1978, p. 111. 
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Table 3: Distribution of Students (in %) in GHS by Type of Courses and Institutions (78/79) 



GHS 


Integrated 
courses 


Teacher 
tr'aining 


Short 
courses 


University 
courses 




NRW 
NRW^ 


34.9 


32.8 


21.4 


10.9 




37.9 


35.0 


20.6 


6.5 




Essen 


28.3 


28.1 


23.0 


20.6 


j 


Kassel^ 


38.4 


32.2 


18.4 


11.0^ 


i 

i 



Notes: 1) All GHS of NRW except Essen. 

2) 1979/80. 

3) Fine-Arts (7.3%) and miscellaneous. 



Source: Der Minister fUr Wissenschaft una Forschung des Landes Nordrhein-Westf alen. 
Handb uch H och schulen in Nordrhei n-Westf alen . OUsseldorf, 1979. 

and, GHS Kassel. Bericht des Prasidenten. Kassel, 1980. 
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Table 4; Students from Working Class Background at German Higher Education 
Institutions, Winter 1973/74 



Universities 10^, 

Teachers Colleges 12 % 

Gesamthochschulen 18 % 

Technical Colleges 24 % 



Source: Infratest. Hochschul barometer. Befraqung von Studierendan 

Wintersemester 1973/74, Zusammenfassung wichtiger Erqebnisse. 
MUnchen, 19M, p. 36. 
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Table 5: Social Origin of Students at the GHS Kassel and the University 
of Gottingen 



Occupation of Father 



Students 
GHS Kassel 
(WS 77/78) 



Independent farmer 

Unskilled, semiskilled worker 

Skilled worker 

Employee in technical field 
(engineer, etc.) 

Administrative staff in 
civil service 

High civil service 

Independent academic 

Independent businessman 

No profession/other 



10.5% 
9.1% 
14.3% 

20.4% 

14.4% 
15.3% 

2.3% 
12.3% 

1.5% 



Students 
University 
Gottingen 
(SS 77) 



7.1% 
3.3% 
9.8% 

14.1% 

15.9% 
26.3% 

7.8% 
14.1% 

1.6% 



Source: Studentenwerk Kassel: Die soziale Lage der Studenten an der 
Gesamthochschule Kassel, WS 77/78. Kassel, 1978, S. 118. 
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Table 6 : Expenditure on Highor Education (in millions of DM) 





1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1979 


1979 


NRW 


3,900 


4,100 


4,500 


4,800 


4,800 


5,500 


5,600 


GHS of NRW 


.. 511 


528 


642 


675 


674 


727 


780 


Hessen 


1,139 


1,168 


1,374 


1,424 


1,479 


1,534 


1,627 


GHS Kassel 


40 


59 


59 


61 


75 


83 


90 



Source: Data supplied by Wi ssenschaftl iches Zentrum fUr Berufs- und Hochschulforschung 
an der Gesamthochschule Kassel. 
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